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Francis Bacon, a great admirer of Machiavelli, says that the
principal point of greatness in any state is to have a race of
military men. England is much superior to France in military
strength because the middle people, especially the yeomanry,
make good soldiers, while the peasants of France do not. Above
all, he continues, it is most important for empire and greatness
that a nation should profess arms as their principal honour, study
and occupation. Nations that pretend to greatness should be
sensible of wrongs and should not sit too long upon a provocation.
Nobody can be healthful without exercise, and to a kingdom or
State a just and honourable war is the true exercise. Bacon
professes in these words views which have become the essential
tenets of modern nationalism. Yet, he was not a full-fledged
nationalist. He argued that a man's own country had some
special claims on him more than the rest of the world, he approved
of enlarging the power and empire of one's own country over
mankind, but more sound and more noble seemed to him the
enlargement of the empire of mankind in general over the universe
through the progress of knowledge and science. In practical
politics he did not advocate a policy of aggression. At the end
of his life he deplored that he had wasted his time in writing
books in English instead of Latin, which he regarded as the
universal language. English books could never, he said, be
citizens of the world.

Shakespeare has not only expressed the traits of the English
character and contributed to its further development ; his
psychological intuition embraced the fullness of human nature
and his artistic humanism has been a most powerful factor in the
moulding of the modern spirit. His national sentiment was
mainly exhibited in the historical plays. The dying John of
Gaunt's praise of England, the Bastard Faulconbridge's challenge
" come the three corners of the world in arms . . ." and King
Henry V's address before the day of Agincourt belong to the
greatest examples of patriotic poetry in the literature of the world.
But Shakespeare, like all great poets and thinkers, believed in
the fundamental unity of mankind and was free from national
vanity and aggressiveness. When .introducing foreigners he
often characterizes them by peculiar national traits,1 and some-
times repeats current English prejudices. In his early play
Henry VI he even brutally defames the personality of Joan of Arc,
though it is possible that those scenes were written by a col-

i Cf. Cumberland dark, Shakespeare and National Cfewwfr/-, i93*>
and Psychology, p. 94.